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ABSTRACT 

All language teachers, even those committed to 
teaching language in context, must occasionally provide examples of 
grammatical or syntactic structures. When searching for effective 
examples, teachers can evaluate them by as)ting the following 
questions: (1) Considering the context and content, is the use of the 
target structure appropriate?; (2) Does the example illustrate the 
need for the target structure (or is there another structure that 
would do as well)?; (3) Does the example encourage formation of a 
false hypothesis about the target structure?; (4) What does the 
student need to know about the world in order to understand the 
example?; (5) Will the student know how examples in a set relate to 
each other?; (6) Is the example sentence fiction (requiring 
imagination to interpret) or about the real world?; (7) Is there 
anything in the example that might keep the student focusing on what 
is important?; (8) Does it exemplify what it is intended to 
exemplify?; and (9) How much does the example alone tell the student? 
(KSE) 
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Choosing Helpful 
Examples of Structures 
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OTHE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES • Points of. .e*oiop,nu>nsst»ied.nm.*dc^u 

^FORMATION CENTER (ERIC) '* ^flj ^ nec^mwrHy repr«»!wnt off.L.ai 

OEhI position nf nr»J«f % 

Every lansutge teicbsr is called on at times to provide eximples 
of structures. Even teutiers vbo stroi^ beUeve in teichii^ 
language in omtext must oocashmally prewnt eximples of 
language m display out of context IdeaUy. tbese examples wiU 
QC be effective; tliey vili belp students understand. This paper 

0^ propows nine qurotions tliat teaclurs can ask wten warchinb for 

effective examples of structures. Examples from BSL textbooks 
Cfy are es*ained in light of tbe questions and found in some cases to 

Qf^ be inadequate. Tbe questlras give rise to ten (n-inciples of 

^ exemplification against which examples can be tested. 

O Imagne that you are taedhiing an advanced class and are 
W called OTi to provide an example of the pKsfve voice with MSff 
You write on the board: 

( 1 ) The new hiihway wi)|be completed in two years. 

A Student asks, iCan I omit -et/T You answer. Tto; you have to 
have Te*y when you form the passive voice with a regular verb: 
77je newh^way wm be .... ' Stof^ping, you see that you're 
headed for an apparent counterexample to \hd rule you've just 
stated: be ccsnpiet0 doesn't sound so bed after all. Your 
choice of exams^ has gotten you into troubte. 
^ Ime^e another class in which you are asi^ to provide an 

eiampto of some different ways of connecting clauses in a way 
that shows contrast. You begin to write a set of sentences on the 
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board; 

(2) One o! her eyes is blue, but her other eye is gntn. 

( 3 ) One of her eyes is blue, yet her other eye is ^een. 

(4) Ctee of her eyes is blue; however, her <Aber eye is green 

(5) One of her eyes i9 blue; on the other hud. her other eye is green. 

Stepping back, you scrutinize the set. The first sentence seems 
<&ay, the second not bad But the sentence with /iow&m 
somehow doesn't ring true, ai^ the last orw is ctownri^t 
freakish. Again, it's a problem m the choice of examples. 

AH teachers, even those who are committed to teaching 
language in oaitezt, are called on from time to time to produce 
examples of language ai di^y out of context. When we are 
asked to come up with an example of a structure, we hope to 
produce language that sounds natural, exemp^ies what it is 
intended to exemj^y, and enlightens stud^ts without inviting 
distracting questions. And this we have to do, often, with little 
time for thought. Textbo(A wn»ers face the same challenge, and 
althou^ they have advantages of time and editorial l»lp, they 
nevertheless produce bad example sentences from lime to lime. 
(Examples 2-5 above are, in fact, from a published text.) 

My goal in this paper is to encourage teachers and materials 
vrriters to give some thought to what makes an example good or 
bad or in between. I will propose nine questions that we can ask 
ourselves when we examine sentences that are used as examples 
of struaures. I will present examples, some from texts and some 
of my own, and will measure them against the questions,' 



' The order of the questifms is not significant. All examples not attributed 

are my own. The texts are these 
Text A- Azar{1981) Texts Ml and M 2 - Madin (1981 

Text D - Danielson & Hayden (1973) and {second ediUonl 1 987 ) 
Text F- Frank (1972) Text P - PoUock (1982) 

Text K - Krohn ( 1 97 1) Text S - Stevenson ( 1 987 ) 

Examples (2) - (3) are from Text M2 
The purpose of this paper is not to criticize texts No exhaustive 

examination of texts was undertaken, so no conclusions about the 

effectiveness of the examples in any tS the texts is justified. 
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Sc»i» (tf my questions are dosBiy r^ted with oU^, ai^ some 
overlap ^Inevitat^ Someof tt^Gzanq}les I discuss with re^}ect 
to one que^lon oould as be discv^sed uiKier an<^t^ 
question. I wm make some of my points more than once, in 
different p^K»s and m dlffw^t ways. This is d^&erate: my hope 
is that a reader who is noi convlnoed at one point may tje 
convinced by a later statement d the same arigument in another 
way. 

The final sectKm d the pap^ lists som principles <^ 
ezempUf ication, aU but one which are delved dlrecUy from the 
questions. That section will serve as a summary. 

NINE QUESTICN^ ABOIJT EXAMPLFS OF mUCnjRE 
Question I: Considering the cwilext and content of the 
ezample, is the use (tf the target structure in the example 
apiM^prlate? {Ganteit here means sHusUonaJ oonteit . It may 
be a situatioial context that is gven, or it may be one that the 
student is expected to imagine. } 

Consider the use of a fronted-preposlltoi reteUve clause in an 
examjf^e such as (6). 



(6) Tlie music to vhicb we listened last nigiit was good. 
(Text A. page 211) 

No context is gven for the example, so we have to Imagine a 
context The topic of the sentence suggests conversation, as does 
the use of the deictic dements m and J^ni0}t. The proUem, cA 
course, is that the target structure— the relaUve clause ^th a 
fronted preposition— is generany used in mcs^ formal contexts, it 
does not sound natural for most speakers in a sentence of 
ordinary conversation. The use of the target struaure in (6) is 
Iher^ore n<A appropriate to the content of (6) or to the context 
that we most readily imi^ine for the sentence. Alternatively, we 
might say that we can imagine no context for (6)— because it 
includes elements that si^gest an informal context as well as one 
element, the target sUurture, that points to a fwinal context. 
A second example of the same target structure illustrates the 

\ 
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sameproNem: 

(7) Slw is the voman about whom I told you. 
(Text A. page 211) 

If we are to imagine a context for (7). tt is again conversation; yet 
we can only c(»iclude that the person who speaks such a 
sentence does lise Engtt^ as most native speakers 'lo. (It 
looks a& though the author has Ultxi to suggest a formal ontext 
With the uncontracted s/^^. Given the content of the sentaic©. 
however, the lack d omtraction not enou^ to convince the 
reader to accept the sentence as belonging to formal discourse. ) 

Now compare (6) and (7) with anotha* example of the same 
structure: 

(8) These are the earlier poets from whom Shakdspeare 
drew many of his ideas. 

(Text M2. page 289) 

The academic content of (8) suggests a more formal context for 
the sentence. We imagine* (8) to be a sentence in a lecture or a 
piece of academic writing. Since the use of the target structure is 
natural to such contexts, iQ)— unlike (6) and (7)-- sounds 
natural. 

A similar mismatch twtween the target structure and context 
and content occurs in (9), which is intended to exemplify the use 

of t/jere/cff^: 

(9) It was raining; therefore, 1 carried an umbrella. 
(Text M2, page 87) 

Given the trivial content of (9), the use of thar&fcre is 
unnatural. A more appropriate example would have less trivial 
content: 

(10) In the 1 9th century West, mail delivery vas unreliable, 
and in remote places, mail often came only a few times 
during the year; therefore the arrival of a letter was an 
important occasion. 
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It may be argued thai the ^<»t£r and simpler example of (9) 
does a belter job than ( 1 0) in making It easy for the student to 
see at a glance the rdaUcmship between two dausrjs that 
t/JeraTore expresses. I agree. IonlywantfopojntoutUial(9)is 
defiddnt in oiw respect, and that fcM* that reason It may not be 
the b<j5t modti for the target strvKrture. I suggest that a teacher 
or tozt writer who uses an examjide like (9) sh(Hild at least include 
alongside it an example like (1 0), which is more true to the way 
iiifina/iyv is really used. 

Questton 2: Does the examine iliuslrate the /ww/ for the target 
structure? (Does the target sirurture coniritsjte information to 
the sentence? Is there another structure that would do the job 
asw^?^ 

If the tar^t structure attributes information to the sentence, 
and if no other structure would be a good substitute for the 
targ^ structure, we can say that the example illustrates the 
neficf for the targdt structure. Tho example in ( 1 1 ) falls to 
illustrate the need for the target structure, the infinitive phrase 
with eao : 

ill) Tbat box is too heavy fa- to liTi. 
(Text A, page 199) 

Toseethatthislsso, we need only to compared 1 ) with (12) 

(12) That box is too heavy fcM* Bob. 

In most contexts. ( 1 2) would be interpreted exacuy as ( 1 i ) is. 
There is no need for the infinitive in ( 1 1); the target structure 
contributes no mformatlon that is not equally well understood 
when it is absent. If we modify (11) sli^Uy, we can make the 
target struaure more informative: 

(13) That box is too wide for Bob to lift. 

(14) That box is too heavy for Bob to lift with one hand 
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The examples in ( 1 5) also to muslrale the need for the target 
structure; 

(15) A student rame into the room. I looked at tlie student 
Some students came into the room. I looked at the students. 
I drank some water. The water was very cold. 

(Text A, page 386) 

The examples are intended to illustrate two things the use <rf ^ 
with any kind of noun—singular, plural, or uncountable—and 
the use of £/}& and a repeated noun to show identity with a 
preceding noun phrase The target structure does contribute 
informauon— It shows the idwiuty of the two noun phrases in 
each sentence—but the target struaure is not necessary, and in 
fart would probably be avoided in sentences like those in ( 1 5) in 
favor of another means the grammar provides to coritribute the 
same information: 

( 16 ) A studen. came into the room I looked at her 
Some students came into the room I looked at them 
I drank some water It was very cold. 

An example from another text shows that 11 is not difficult to 
exemplify the same target structure in such a way that the 
example illustrates the need for the target structure 

(17) Here s a pen, some paper, and some envelopes 
Please return the pen, but you can keep the paper 
and the envelopes 

(Text D, page I I7j 

Another way of getting at the point of question (7), for some 
examples at least, is to put it this way does the example illustrate 
an obligatory appucaUon of a rule? Suppose that we want to 
illustrate the "double possessive' structure 

(18) A friend a/ awe is coming to visit next week 

'19! A friend the leachers is coming lo visit next week 
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in (10), u» sirmur© is (^nigaiory in the sense mat me 
pronoun mu^ b© possessive: *aJhend€/jne is not cwrect. In 
(19), however, \h» possessive is not obligatory: we can equally 
say 0 j^r^ or e/)e c^cfyar For this reason, (18) is the 
belta- example; it better illustrates the need for the structure. 

Question 3: Does the examine ^loourage the student to form a 
false hypothesis about the target structure? 

Suppose we choose to illustrate the passive v<«ce in the simple 
past tense with this example: 

(20) My dog was bii by a car. 

The example is osislstent with at least three posslt^e hypotheses 
about how the s^iAe past pe^ve i^ formed: (a) using a past 
form of dff and the base form the main verb, (b) using a past 
form of i» an6 the simple past fom of the main verb, and (c) 
using a past form of A? and the past participle of the main verb 
(the right hypothesis) The example itself ctoes not disprove any 
of the hypotheses. The reason, of course, is an accidental 
property of tha main verb Ji/i : its principal parts are identical. 
We might instead try an example such as this: 

(21 ) My f^og was examined by a veterinarian. 

But even (21) is consistent with one of the false hypotheses, (b) 
We can eliminate both of the false hypotheses by using a verb 
that has a past participle distinct from its base form and its past 
tense form 

(22) My dog was eaien by a tiger 

Example (22) is not consistent with either of the false 
hypotheses, (a) or (b). There may be other false hypotheses that 
it is consistent with, but we have elminated at least two. 
An example ol vausative /jaye' lllusU~ates the same problem 

(23) He had the barber cut his hair very short. 

The Student who is given (23) as an example of causative /}ay& 
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with an acuve complement is free to assume that cuf is a base 
form, a past form, or a past partidi^e. An examine with another 
verb shows that the verb in the osnplement is a base form : 

(24) He had the barber trim bis beard. 

In both (20) and (23), the problem was the choice of verb In 
(25). the proDlem is the chrtce of pronoun 

(23) I appreaated her taking the time to help. 

As an example of a possessive + gerund form of complement, her 
tsJang the tone to help may be misleading in that her is not 
uniquely possessive; /wr is also an object form A better 
example would substitute thetr, h/s . or your The improved 
example would not allow the student to analy;» the pronoun in 
the complement as an ob)ea form rather than a possessive 

Of course, it is never possible to eliminate all possible false 
hypotheses that students may initially form about structures, 
but with some care, we can hope to eiim'nate at least some of the 
obvious ones 

Question 4: What does the student need to know about the 
world in order to understand the example? 

If we want to exemplify the use of eplstemic must {must for 
statements of inference), we might choose an example such as 
(26) 

(26) John s last name is 0 Hare. He must be of Irish descent 

In order to appreciate t he use of mi/st in (27), the student must 
know that O'Bara is an Irish name If the student doesn't know 
this, the information in the first sentence does not— for the 
student— constitute evidence for the conclusion that the second 
sentence expresses In order to use (27) as an example of 
eplstemic must without assuming too much about the student's 
knowledge of the world, we need to aJd a little information: 
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(27) John's list name is O'Hira. mt s an Iristi aaffle, 
so he must be oT insh tiewent. 

Consider next an example that illustrates use of a/UxHigh 
to introduce a excessive dause: 

(28) AlUioush I prefer warm cUmates. I uwk my 
vacation In Newfoundland. 

A student knows that Newf(Hmdland does not have a warm 
Climate is on the way to uncter^arKiing this use of aiUm^-- 
both its syntax areJ its meaning. For the student who doesn't 
know this, the ezamjide illustrates nothing but the syntax. 

Question 3: Will the student know how examptes in a set relate 
to each other? (Are they parajtoaes? Do they gve different 
information? Contradictory information?) 
Consider the following rule and examples for 'causative hav&' 

(29) {rulel Use Mav9 vith an object followed by a bare mTinitive 

(30) {example] Emma had ev^yoae oome to her party. 

(31) {example) Paul has Stephanie buy the ticlcots 

(32) (rule! Use Jiave with an object followed by an -tag fo-m. 

(33) lexample) Emma had everyoi» coming to iter party 

(34) (example) Paul has Stephanie buying the tickets. 
(Text Ml, page 71) 

The student who reads these rules and examples wm probably 
assume (no doubt correctly) that the sentences about Emma are 
not Intended to have any relationship to the sentences atx)ut 
Paul. There is nothing to suggest a relaUonship: no cwitent words 
are repeated, arid the topics of the sentences are different. But 
what is the student to assume about tlie two sentences about 
Emma (or the two about Paul)-- which differ only in the presence 
of -it^l Does the change the meaning? The text does not 
say. Apparenuy the student is expected to understand, without 
being told, that in spite of the syntactic difference, the sentences 
are not pzu^phrases. And, of course, they are not. But 
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elsewhere in the same text, the student finds this example oi an 
active-passive pair 

(33) A flood destroyed Mr. JoJm«)n'8 house. 

(36) Mr Johnson's house was destroyed by a flood. 
(Ten Ml. page 238) 

Here again, the student Is noi tcfld whether the sentences are 
paraphrases. But in this case the student's> jud^x^t must be 
Just the opposite the judgment made (one hopes) about the 
sentences with Emma and Paul. For (35) and (36), the student is 
expected to undrstand that, in spile of a slgnlfteant syntacUc 
difference, the sent^ices arv paraphrases. 

An unstated principle, which I wlD can theprlndpie of minimal 
dlff^'ence, seems to exert a ^reat influence on teachers and 
textbodt authors in their exempllflcaUon of structures The 
principle of minimal difference says that in order to focus on a 
structural cc»itrast, we should present contrasting target 
struaures in sent«\ces that differ minimally. It is the principle 
that leads to examples like these (as well as others we have 
already seen): 

(37) John likes milk, and so does Mary 

(38) John Ukes milk, and Mary does too. 

(39) John doesn't like milk, and neither does Mary. 

(40) John doesn't like milk, and Mary doesn't either. 
(Text A, page 267) 

(The target structures, of course, are the forms in the secorid 
conjuncts.) 

We may feei that examples like (37) - ('VO) require less of the 
student than examples that don't differ minimally; once the 
student has read the first line of the series he does not need to 
process any more new words or siruaur^ other than the target 
structures But there is another iask that examples like these 
require of the student. To appreciate this task, we need to ask 
ourselves what steps we go through in interpreting examples like 
(37) - (40). When we read (37), wa imagine a situational context 
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that the senteiK© ml^t nt into (as we do for any sentence out of 
context). Then we read (38), and the r^Utten of wonfe 
encourages \£ to ke^ in indnd the same inuigined context: t>^ 
are the san^pet^m the same flluatlon. The second senioice is 
odd, however, tn that it 0ves no infonnation— contrary to 

our normal expectation that successive swileiK»s about the same 
Situation wm give different informaUim. We eltt^ acc^t this 
atmormality or we imagine a new cmtext for (38). We read (39). 
Again, the repeutton encourages us to keep m mind the same 
context If we do this, however, we find thai (39) contradicts 
(37) and (38). We elthw* «x»pt this contradiction or imagine a 
different context— and so it goes. 

I t)elieve that mo^ stud^ts can cope easily with ezampKy; like 
(37) - (40) once they have becoms text-wise and have learned 
to accei^ contradictions and sentences that give no information. 
But I siiggest that we can easily avoid raying on the student's 
imagmauwi—arai stin f<aiow the principle of minimal differaice in 
sptiii. We can allow the student to keep the «bw context in 
mind, and at the same time focus dearly on the structural 
difference we are trying to get across, with examples Uke (41 ) - 
(44): 

(41 ) Jolm liJres milk, and so does Msry. 

(42) John likes traer, and Miry does U)o. 

(43) John doesn't like oolTee, and neither does Mary. 

(44) John doesn't like tea, and Mary doem t eitl^r. 

The contrast of the target structures stiU stands out, and the 
student is now free to imagine the same context for all <^ the 
sentences. This is not to say that the sentences now group 
together as a natural-sounding discourse; but each sentence 
does 0ve new information, and there are no contradictions. 

With sonantically convex target struaures. examples thai 
follow the prlndpie of minimal difference may confound even a 
text-wise student. C^msider the following examples of three 
types of conditional s&ntmce&: 

(43) ir he knows the answer, be will teli her. 
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(46) If he knew the answer, he would tell her. 

(47) If he had known the answer, he would have told her. 
(Ten K, page 257) 

The syntactic differences among (45) - (47) are salient «iough~ 
t^ examples follow the principle of minimal differ^ioe— but the 
stud^ts' mental task is considerable. If the students understand 
(43), they imagine for it a context in which the speaker does not 
know whether "he" knows the inswer. When they read (46), 
they must imagine a context in which the speaker knows that 
lie" does n<A know the answw*. The students must either accept 
this contradiction Imagine that (46) fits a dlffo^t context. 
The writer of these examines is careful to make it clear to the 
student that the sentences apply to diff«~ent situations, but the 
problem remains that the situations are inconsist^t with each 
other. Again, some !anall changes allow us to imagine the same 
situation for all of the sentences, while following the principle of 
minimal difference in spirit : 

(48) If be knows the answer to number 5, he will tell her 

(49) If he knew the answers to all of the questions, he would telJ her 
(30) If he had known the answers to the questions on last 

week s quiz, he would have told her. 

I believe that (48) - ( 50) are at least a small improvement over 
(45) - (47). They do not require the student to form 
contradictory sets of presuppositions for each sentence Each 
sentence does, obviously, require a different presupposition, but 
th^ presuppositions are consistent with each other 
In a section about tenses in Text S, we find these examples 

(51) 1 have lived here for ten years. 

(52) I have been living here fcM* ten years 

(53) I had lived there for ten years befc^e we moved 

(54) I had been living there for ten years before we moved 

(55) 1 will have lived here fw ten years by fall 

(56) 1 will have been living here for ten years by fall 
(Tens. p. 124) 

In this set, the author has made a helpful switch from the first 
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pair of santences to ihe seo^: Umv r^ces /iar&. allowing 
the secofid pair of sentences to be consistent with the first. The 
th^ pair« however, fails in thte regard; it is not consistent with 
the first pair. Itere too, a change as sman as the chai^ of 
to there would solve the problem: if ten beetles eleven, the 
entire set of examples is oonsistnit with the same situation. 

It is the prifKiple of minimal difference, of course, that accounts 
for many of the mo^ unnatural-sounding ezam];^ in texts, 
including some that we have already at. The example 
quoted above about themt^ to ftihkh weMstened is from a set 
of examples that follows the principle of minimal difference: 

(37) She is the woman tbout witom I told you. 

(38) Sbe 19 the vomtn vhom I told you about. 

(39) She ia the woman that I told you about. 

(60) She is the woman I told you about. 
(Text A, page 211) 

It should be clear, however, that the more natural example we 
quoted can also be presented in such a set; 

(61) These are the earlier poets from whom Shakespeare drew 
many of his ideas. 

(62) These are the earlier poets whom Shakespeare drew his 
ideas from. 

(63) These are the earlier poets that Shakespeare drew his ideas 
from. 

(64) These are the earlier poets Shakespeare drew bis ideas from. 
(Text M2, page 289) 

The more academic content which makes (61 ) an improvement 
over ( 57) is acceptable in txd/) the formal and informal varieties 
of relative clause, unlike the conversational content of ( 37). 

Question 6: Is the examj^e sentence ficti(»i? 

I make a distinction l)etween fiction and nonfiction sentences. 
A glance at some pairs of sentences will show what I mean: 

1-5 
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(63a) Mary s ttat is similu' 
to Jane's hat. 
(Text F, page 124) 



(6Sb) Norway is similar to 
Sweden in its climate. 
(Text MI, page 92) 



(66a) If you had told me 
about the problem, I 
would have helped you. 
(Text A, page 344) 



(66b) ir Reagan had lost the 



1984 electton, he would 
have g<me back to 
CaliToraia 



(67a) They have waited 
since 10:00. 



(67b) Alaska has belonged to 
theU.S. since 1867. 



(Text Ml, page 336) 

The fiction senl«ices are one-sentence stories that are not Ited to 
anything in the real world. The nonflctlon senlOKes are about 
the real w»-ld; they do not require any ima^natton to interpret. 
If I present (66a) as an example of a certain type of hypothetical 
conditional sentence, I have to make it clear to my students that 
Vou" did n(A tell 'me* and that 'I' dfel not help 'you' (whoever 
Vou" and "I* may be). The students need this knowledge in order 
to understand the conditional pattern. And every student in the 
class (except, of course, those who already know the target 
strurturc and can draw the right infer^ices) must get this 
information fixm) tJte tsad^ . The students' knowledge of the 
world will not help them, because the sentences are fiction. 

If instead of (66a) I use (66b) as my example, I can hope that 
at least some of my students already know the necessary 
background informauon—that Reagan did not lose in 1 984 and 
that he did not go back to California. Those students who know 
these facts and look at (66b) in light of them already know what 
they need to know to understand the idea of unreal conditionals; 
they do not need to hear it from the teacher (And those who do 
not know the historical Information are no worse off with I66bl 
than with I66al.) 

Let's compare (66a) and (66b) in another way. Let's imagine 
that (66a) has been written on the blacktward. There is 
discussion: 
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Studeot' Can I »y "If you told me"? 

Tetclier: Yw. but then you Hive to My "would l»lp." 

Student If y(Hi told me, I would Help you. Tliit s okay? 

Teactier Yes, tut tne meaning is different. 

Stuifent: DSferent meaning? 

readier: Yet. Nov it means... 

Now let's imagine that (6^) is omr example. The exchange 
b^ween teacher and studMit ml^t run like this: 

Student Can I say "If Reagan lost tbe 1984 eledicm''? 
Teacher ; No We're talking about tlw past, tlte electioo of 

1984. Reagan didn't k»e that election. So ve lay, If 

be had loit 

The use <rf the rwrnficttoi exami^ altows the teacher to focus on 
the slruaure at hand without beii^ ted into a discussion of 
related structures. 

Ouestim 7: Is there anything in tl» examjSe that might keep 
the student from focusing on what & impanant? 
Text M 1 , in presenting "causative Jisy»' uses these examples: 

(68) John bad his hair trimmed. 

(69) We have just had a new house built 
(Ten Ml. 71) 

Both examples illi^trate the rule, tnit the second example 
includes something which could lead the student off the track- 
that is, cause the student to focus the wrra>g thu^. The rule 
mentions /iay& with a past partkaj^, but in (69) tl^re are two 
uses of Asy& and two past parUdf^. By exemplifying causaUve 
in the jraent perfea form, the author has introduced 
another /2av& and another past participle Sludenls must 
eventually t)e at^ to cteal with sentences like (69), of course, but 
if they are just beginning to work with the strurture. they may 
weU find (69) confusing. 

In (70), something quite different may lead the student off the 
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track 



•70 1 AUhiJuxh ihe ueaiher was warm, I wore a light lackei 

The potentially misleading element is U^t A student who 
understands (70) properly will understand that the speaker 
means 'I wore a light jacket instead of no jacket at all ' A student 
who focuses on u^t may be confused by the apparent meaning 
"I wore a light jacket instead of a heavy one"— which, of course, is 
inconsistent with the nJfJxxj^ clause An improved example 
would simply omit light 

Question 8: Does the example exemplify what it is intended to 
exemplify'? 

It may seem that this question is too obvious to mention, and 
in fact cases of examples which don't show what they are 
intended to show are rare in published texts They are not so 
rare in manuscript veraons of texts, however, and on 
blackboards in classrooms Many struaures in English are 
misieadingiy similar to other struaures, and it is mevitable that 
teachers will at times make the mistake of choosing an example 
which IS not an example of the intended structure Consider this 
set which, in a careless moment, might be used to exemplify 
embedded questions 

1 7 1) TeU me what you want 
1 72 1 Tell m« who ihey hired 
<73) Teli ms where h0 i> 
(741 TeU me when she calls 
t7Si Tell me why you want the job 
176 1 Teil rae how old you are 

A close examination will reveal that the subordinate clause in 
(74) IS probably not an embedded question at all The most likely 
interpretation of (74) is one in which it is synonymous with 
When she aills. tell me If we change a^s to cdSed, (74) is a 
clearer example of a sentence with an embedded question 
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Qudsuon 9: How much does the examine alone leu the siiKSeni? 

Text A vi^iifies shoufdi ot^t to. and had better for 
expressing advtsablUty in this way : 

(77) I should iMe some weigbt. 
C^) I ought to iMe some weight. 

(79) You should study hvder. 

(80) You ought to study harder. 

(8 1 ) You shouldAt leave your keys is your car. 

(82) The gas tanlc is alan.'ai empty. We had better atop at the next 
service suti(m. 

(Text A, pages 150 and 151) 



The sentere»sin (77) and (78) exemplify the syntax of ^Aowft/ 
and oi0it to weu enoi^, but they fau to reinforce the nouon 
of advisability. The context of the target structure In thj 
examples Is in fact consistent with other modal meanings: I might 
lose some weight, I must lose some weight. I could lose some 
weight The students don't know who T Is. Unless they already 
know the target structure and can ther^ore draw the rl^t 
inference, they do not know that T Is overwel^t. The example 
does not reinforce the meaning of shou&i and ot^t to, because 

the context / losesoa^ we^t does not give any sure 

clues. 

The contexts of the target structures are a little richer in (79) - 
(61 ). The students d<m't know who "you" is, but if they believe 
(as they weU may) that it is edvlsable for ev&ryme to study 
harder and that is inadvisable for myom to leave keys in a car, 
then they receive some reinforcement of the noUon of 
advlsablUty. 

Finally, in (62), the context of better is rich enough to 
provide good reinforcement of the meaning of the target 
struaure. The sentence In (62) clearly tells more about hsd 
tietter than (77) tells about shouki, and It does this at a cost of 
only a few more words. 

Another set of examples, also involving s/iouki , comes from 
Text P. Under the heading £spressir^pesttimew/t/3 should + 
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have + pastparuap^, the student reads; 



(83) uoligaiioQ: You sbouid bave voted in tbe election. 

(84) Expecuiioi: We sbouid have arrived at tbe airport twenty 
minutes ago. 

(83) Advice: You should bave studied harder last semester. 
(Text P. page 189) 

Here the second and third examples, wiwh their time adverblals, 
are more informative than the first With no time clues. 
efffctxin in the first example could be— for all the student knows 
—a coming Section, not a past one. 

litUe needs to be said about the exemplificaUon of mue -amue 
and lew - a/ej*' in Text F: 

(86) Irute] There is a difference in emphasis between MUe 
and gJitl/e, few, and tfev. A iittie, tfev have 
positive force- they stress the preseoce <X something, 
although in a small quantity. 

(87) lezample} I have a little money: I have a few friends. 

(88) Irule] LiUk and [g^ (»} the other band, have negative 
force-they stress the atseocff cS almost all quantity. 

(89) {example) I have little money: I have few friends. 
(Text F, page 123) 

Again, at a cost of only a few words, we can build enou^ 
information into the context of the target structure to make the 
example more telling. 

(90) Jill IS bad at math. She works slowly and she always 
maices a few mistakes. 

(91 ) Sheelah is good at math She works fast and she 
makes few mistakes. 

(92) Jim enjoys babysittine He likes children and be 
makes a link money at the same time 

(93) The patient is in bad condition. There is little hope 
that she will recover. 
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NINE PRINCIPLES OF EXEMPLIFICATIQN 

1. Owose examples thai exemplify an aRproprlale use of 
lar^iu^. 

Z Choose examples that demonstrate the need for the targ^ 
structure. If the target structure could be omitted from the 
exampae with no loss of InformaUon. or If another structure 
wouW beWtrty to rej^ the target structure, then the example 
needs vrork. 

3. Insofar as possible, choose exan^es that are not conslslent 
with obvtous false hyp(rtheses that the student may have in 
mind 

4. Choose examples that do not assume knowledge (rf the world 
that the student may iv3i have. 

5 If similar examples are paraphrases, label them as 
paraphrases. If they are not, e^qalaln them, or (better) replace 
them with examples that are not mlsleadlngly similar. Beware of 
the principle oi minimal difference. Bend it enw^ so tlnat 
students do not need to juggle contradictory contexts as they 
interpret a set of eiounides. 

6. Favor nonflcUon examples 

7 Insofar as possible, choose examples that do not include 
anything that may keep the student from focusing on what is 
important. 

8 Take care that examples exemplify what they are intended 
to exemplify. English is full of misieadlngly amllar structures. 
Study examples to make sure that you (or your text writer) 
have not been careless. 

9. Choose examples that tell the student as much as possible. It 
is often not difficult to improve an exam;^ in such a way that it 
helps the student understand the meaning and use of the target 
structure as weu as the syntax. In this way. the example its^ 
repeats the things that we teU the student in our explanaticms. 

And one more 

An example that is good according to one principle may be bad 
according to another. (Principles 4 and 7, especially, will often be 
in conflia ) Some of the examples I have offered as good 
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examples by one cnterton may be bad by another criterion. For 
this reason, it is vrtse to exemplify a target structure with a 
vailety of examples, keeping in mind the strengths and 
weaknesses of each one. So the final principle is: 

10. An example shouldn't be lonely. 
□ 
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